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A great deal ot literature concerning work, play anri 
job satisfaction is suiiiinari?;ed and integrated. The author discusses a 
number of different conceptions of wliat work actually is and 
concludes that, according to all definitions, work is an instrumental 
activity with only extrinsic satisfactions. It is his contention, 
however, that work may have intrinsically rewarding aspects. Play is 
viewed very broadly as: (1) intrinsically rewarding; (2) an activity 

which includes information search, skill training, and repetitious 
practice* and (3) a form of learning and rehearsal. The author 
prefers not to see work and play as mutually exclusive activities, 
but to view them as complementary components of al activities. On 
this basis, a model for ' vocational counseling is proposed, which 
seeks to evaluate jobs on the relative degrees of extrinsic and 
intrinsic satisfaction which they can provide, and to determine which 
individuals would "fit” with what kinds of jobs, utilizing the 
extrinsic/intrinsic satisfaction dimensions. (TL) 
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Work 

In contemporary Western culture work Is commonly portrayed as 
necessary evil. it was forced upon us when Adam and Eve were driven 
out of me Garden of Eden and were told that they must earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brows. Work Is a necessity because the harsh 
realities of our bioloqical existence force us to labour to provide 
the basic requ I refnents of life and, if we desire more than those - and 
who is not motivated todav to acquire more than mere subsistence 
we must work long and hard. Work Is also portrayed in our culture as 
evil because Adam, and so ai! mankind, was disobedient and work is the 
expiation of our nullt feelinqs for disobedience. More real i stical ty, 
work is imposed upon us and like aM impositions is therefore resented. 

Work has not always been viewed as a necessary evil. At 
different times through the ages it has been variously intorpreted. 

The Greeks and Romans, for example, saw it as evil but with the avail- 
ability of slaves, were able to reject it as unnecessary for free men. 
With The rise of Christianity and especial !y under the influence of 
the Protestant ethic an attempt was made to remove the stigma of evil- 
ness and to represent work as a loving obligation to a divine being. 
Yet, things that are necessary seem rarely to be viewed as good and 
gradually, with the rise of capitalism and the misery of sweat shop 
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•"joriri i ‘ho ccnr''':'''1' i on i frv:“'iv.A rs"* ’.irncr.; i;;, trir? C'"'ncspT of wor!'', 

■)lctinmrv ;:r;f f n i r i of worr nvoid ripplvino pejort^tivo cortno- 

t?it iorr. . V(f!>f;«;too ’ H Co M oo i ,Tito o'Ict i onary , for ox amp i e . oof i nes work as 

’’tho exertion cf stronnth or focu I ties to r-icconipMsh something’'. It 

•also gives synonyms such ds ’'occupoTion" , "emf, toymen t" , "task”, and 

"dufy''. '.'ihiin tno connoTBtion of r,'' cfjss i ty is obv i o us in the words 

"duty" and "task" tho re is no acknow I ednement that within our culture 

evil ness the cornr:onlv held affect, 

Santayana ( h'*-jO) lisia ttirec; motives tor work: -want, ambition, 

andi love of occupation. Ho says, 

"in a social riemrjcracy , after The t , rst was eliminated, the 
last alone would remain efficacious. Love of occupation, 
althouoh it occasionally accompanies and cheers every sort 
of labour could never induce man original !y to undertake 
arduous and uninteresting tasks, nor persevere in them if 
by chance or w-aywrirdnesii such taskfj had been once under- 
laken, i. :c I i nation can never be the genera! rriotive for 
the work nov; imposed on the maosps," tp. 5d ) . 

'/room too ponders tho reasons that make people work and con- 

c I udes : 

1. They provide wages to the role occupant in return for his 
services, 

2, They renui re from the role occupant the expenditure of mental 
or physical om?rgy, 

Z, They permit the role occupont to contribute to the production 
of goods or st rvices. 

4. They permit or require of the role occupant social interaction 
with other persons, 

5. They define, at least in part, the social status of the role 
occupant. (Vroom, I964.: p. 30). 
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Menninqer (1964) in a basic textbook used in most vocational 
guidance courses In America suggests that "to the psychiatrist work Is 
an essential activity of the mentally healthy person, a mature person." 



He argues that work satisfies many psychological needs which cannot be 
met easily In other ways. These include an outlet for hostile or 
aggressive drives and Job satisfactions derived from the worthwhileness 
of work, pleasant personal relations with other workers, a chance to 
be a member of the team, and the satisfaction associated with allegiance 



with a superior being. 

Common in all of these definitions is one feature - that work is 
an activity of which the goal Is the production of something and whose 
satisfactions are derived from objects or situations extrinsic to the 
nature of the task. For example, although Vroom argued that one goal 
of work is the exertion of physical energy, this goal is not intrinsi- 



cally bound to the characteristics of the activity itself. 

Thus work seems not to be intrinsically rewarding. Rather, the 
rewards of work are to be sought In its products, in the creation of an 
object or event that in turn reinforces the worker. The reinforcement 
may be obtained by selling the product, by displaying It to others, or 
by the receipt of rewards for having produced something. The rewards 
may be financial gain, status, prestige, security or even a feeling of 
weariness. Thus the laborer on a production line is working, as is the 
surgeon who performs an operation, the artist who sells his work, the 
academician who publishes his research findings and the teacher who 
submits a year-end report on his students* progress. 
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In this sense an activity is pleasurable to the extent that 
the anticipated reward is pleasurable. If a painter expects to sel I 
the painting he is working on, he enjoys the anticipation of the pleasure 
he will derive from the receipt and disbursement of the money, and the 
prestige and fame that may fol low its sale. 

Yet one would argue that there is usually some pleasure in 
the performance of a task. Shimmin (1966) argues that while work is 
often assumed to be neither pleasurable nor sel f -reward i ng, it should 
not be viewed simply as something people do not like doing. The teacher 
may enjoy his interchange with his pupils and the writer the creative 
involvement in his paper. While this may be less apparent with the 
laborer on the production line. It is not entirely untrue. One can find 
many blue collar workers who enjoy their labor and not merely the rewards 
they derive from their jobs. 

Thus it must be granted thut activities may have Intrinsically 
rewarding aspects. There may be characteristics in an experience that 
may make its doing pleasurable in and of itself. 



Play 

Such characteristics are usually inhered in activities which 
we subsume under the rubric of p I ay , Plsy might be defined as those 
activities which work is not - recreation, amusement, hobbles, leisure 
and other voluntary fun activities, 

A number of psychologists and sociologists have attempted to 
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deflne the concept of play or have offered criteria that playful behavior 
would meet. The definitions are not, of course, congruent and some 
criteria include activities that others would not. But, as with defini- 
tions of work, there are common features In many of the expositions. 
Valentine (1942), for example, defined play as "any activity which is 
carried out entirely for Its own sake," Piaget (1951) listed a number 
of generally accepted criteria defining play as an end In itself, a 
spontaneous activity arid one carried on for pleasure. Margaret Mead 
(1950) in a discussion of work and play described work as an activity 
"that is purposeful and directed towards ends that lie outside that 
activity" in contrast with the self-rewarding character of play. 

In all of these definitions play seems to be characterized as 
spontaneous, i.e. an act the reward for which Is intrinsic to the acti- 
vity itself. But to relegate the definition of act to spontaneity is 
to abrogate one's responsibility to scientific investigation and compre 
henslon. For spontaneity can be traced back in time and anchored down 
to a reaction to an instlgatory stimulus with no biologically important 
consequence, or as Schlossberg (1947) put It, "seems useless In the eyes 
of an observer". 

The motivation for play is derived from stimuli which directly 
atTDCt the cent 'a 1 nervous system. Following theoretical formulations 
by Barlyne (1960, i960), play can be defined as one type o* response to 
situc, Hons characterized by high levels of ambiguity, complexity, 
novelty and similar environmental variables - all of which serve to 
Induce a moderate level of uncertainty, response conflict, physiological 

P 

imbalance and neural tension in the body. 
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^ ^ --..f-.v rrT: ; ^ n^‘ i i n f rrn^s r f ori search. 

.■;L;M v,-v:; >lrv- >ru: r.M'f rh-ir.-:, :-.-k:Mo;. rotiv-tnd dv lf:ck ot informs- 

- ' ; - ■= - r-j ’ fvs r-sy RnH ChOiTi'^ 

.... ■ . - . . ’=■.!, =r •»” . / r ’M t s ; '1 ; ":s I ■ ■ i ' ^ ■ --^ . ■ . - - 

y 5, ■■?=,, 'jrV.”.‘ I ■ 5 ti ■■■ ri; t = • ‘ - .j - 

of np n'spronr;.' i cs;:,cpso in a ^-i'ua^ion of hiph jimbiouitv, etc. 
induce- exploration of i-k, source of uncerrainty. FxDlorPtion often 
tnuco fne fo;”n of iocorotion, .nun i pu S at i on . and tost inn of various 
poluti-nrir. ‘‘Mav inciudrs tresR exploratory fesDonses in any comnina- 
I- 1 on, in iritinteo in thn orospnce of uncertaintv and mav be abandoned 
oi+,nr aM the unccrtainfv is rasodved or «hon other env i ronmonta i 

ctinuii vH-.h -inho- ievein o^' unoerTaintv bero'no more attractive and 
i nto renting to the Ircividudl and are seen as oore comsueve to 
eMnloration. Chiidreo n ! rv oora tnan aduits, orobabiy because they dfe 
more at Mherty to choose to rorct To intc-estlnu environments and can 
move amonr various alternotives sirh nroeter ease. ; he i r Deliavior ib 
usual iv termed fij£. The ’'idle rich" have fun too and their amusements 
are often diSDlaved in the nGv/snaijers and rnanazines to be ro<3fi by The 

snore rorfricted and ''unfortunate'' readers. 

Play Is also a fonn of learn! nn and rchearsaK it is practice 
In noinino competence, i .e. the capacity to interact effectively with 
pno’s environment (White, 1959). The individual in the presence of 
uncertainty must learn fnrouoi. exp iorot icn and practice to nu i n master v 
and comprehension over «nv i -onmenta I conditions as wei I as his own 
abiM Nos. ife enjoys the reoetitious Dractice in which he reduces 
uncertainty and becemes proficient in re.spond i nq appropriately and 
efficientiy'to a situation. This activity is not confined only to 

childr^.n but i 5 T 3 onnoinn nroc^^ss throug^i life. 

Plav is often reciarded as frivolous and fit mainly for children. 
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rcr r n:1 t: 



r *- r i- i r O a^r I voG f ror\ 



-work ^-otivii io-i. iodov, iror-r^ed nroductKoiv ana auiomatiun 
"Mow n^sonln -o rrvujCf- rd': pro-sor'f ■ r^r , f t i r;- wpenr or work, tne atriount 
a- Pia- i;, :-n rho ov-ro^;,.- ip r -a fcrr, of recreation, noortn, hohoies 
< ^y' r.or ; I Gm gf> .jc t i v { 1 1 {‘'G . 

Senoral ; , wort, and n I uv ore soon as ri,. r ph M y exctuaiva nCt t *• 
viiicwi. i.o, a noraon .p oioiit-r rnraocd in ■,/ori- or in piny. id stor i ca i i y , 
tho I, rook tiPd '-CO in frorioen coinaoHn in pin/ oltl’iounii Poms of their panioy 
would scorcelv pc tenred ptav tonav. in facr, if in raVher difficuit 
to fi i 0 f- i mu i o‘. I rv"* nctivliioo in oodorn na'^an, IcdP'/. anatenrs 

and nrotorplonalp r- I ov anri work -ronetiior in cooper i t i ons PJch ao +enr,is 



one! .;olr. I OMtonfi onuiyaiont aooturrf; o* enerny . and rhe rewards of 
s:iC':;ess iie ir oio wrocvvoo r-f piovino «j aooa naop as well as in the 
ox'frinsic rewards of status anu nresTlqe. Tiie on i y distinction between 
I'fiO v;or!^ of tho profossicnal end d-hr p | av .-'f the nrrateur lies in the 
fact that only the former may receive financial and material rewords 



Tor success,. 

it TTic}’/ -’C m'pre usefui f'p \ ' ew tho t'wo, vvork and play, not as 
separnte ecTivilies, but rather as ccmpl imentsry components of a 1 I 
activities. Thus, part of eacn .activity is work, and the remainder \b 
Dtay. The palntr.r obtains satisfaction from the creative act as well 
as in the ant ici nation of a saie. The car salesman derives satisfaction 
l>oth from the process of understand i nq the i d iosvncras tea of a customer 
and in qainlnc rnastory ,.ver him and maniputatinq him to purchase, but 
also from the commission he receives for comp let I no the sale. 
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This formulation would b6 in sareefnent with Cohen (1953) who 
sunnasted that it !s appropriate to think of a composite work-play 
continuum on v/hich a aiven activity can be placed accord! no to the 
extent to v/hich it displavs several characteri st ics , 

Althouqh every activity Includes both work and play components 
"I he pronortion of each may vary* fiew ^ ambicuous and complex tasks are 
composod of a larqe pfoportion of interesting elements. But uncertainty 
nradually decreases with repetition and comDetence and tasks tend to 
become redundant^ stereotyped^ mundane and tedious. The proportion of 
play in an activity decreases and the proportion of worK increases. The 
continuation of an activity thus becomes more dBoendont upon extrinsic 
rewards. If the status, economic or power reward is sufficient, activiti 
mav be continued even v/hen thev have become almost exclusively work, 
aithouni^ I hey ‘may be reqarded as bcrlnq, unpleasant, un i nterest I ng and 
ted i ous . 

Ycunn children are permitted to pursue activMies motivated to 
a great extent by intrinsic rewards. They can therefore afford 
abandon an activity when its intrinsic motivation has diminished. The 
process of education Is, at least in some part, dirseted to the training 
of children to remain with activities after the intrinsic rewards are 
reduced. Such training Is carried on under the guise of developing a 
mature and responsible attitude to life. In school children are taught 
that work comes before play and that extrinsic rewards are of greater 
conseouence than intrinsic satisfactions. 

Neff, in his book Work and Human Behavior (Neff, 1968) argues 
that "work is not at at I a natural human activity." Human beings must 
learn to become workers and the necessary skills are taught during the 
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educatlonal process. He feels that a "work personality" must be formed. 
This personality Is willing to carry on activities whose basic objectives 
are instrumental - the production of something. The formation of such 
a personality requires the shaping of an individual who is willing to 
accept restrictions on his free movement from activity to activity and 
the compulsions of stability, endurance and responsibility for the sake 
of extrinsic rewards. The successful graduate of the educational system 
has learned how to work, has chosen a career and is ready to undertake 
a job. 

Job Satisfaction 

The term job usually refers to an individual piece of work 
done in the course of one’s occupation or trade. As such it is anti- 
thetical to game which is seen as a non-job occupation. But jobs and 
games have both intrinsic and extrinsic components. Both jobs and games 
refer to activities that extend over a period of time, have elements of 
repetition and may Include one or more related activities. 

The main distinction between jobs and games lies in the moti- 
vation for their performance; jobs are mainly instrumental, extrinsi- 
cal ly motivated and directed towards the creation of a product. Work 
constitutes therefore a high proportion of the activities In a, job. 

Games are mainly, but not entirely, intrinsically motivated. Games 
can also be prestigious.' Doing a Job well is extr i ns l ca I I y rewarding; 
ft can also be pleasing. 

Job satisfaction is derivable both from the activity itself 
and from the anticipation of the rewards to be obtained upon its comple- 
tion. Hertzberg attempted to separate out these two constituents of a job 
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( Hgt r? bero , 1956). Me arqued thcit each jo!) has rnot i vat i ona 1 and hygienic 

comDonents . The former include achievement, recoqrM 1 1 on ^ work itseif, 
respons i b i i i ty and ridvancsnent . M'ert^berg argued that the existence of 
motivational charact er 1 st i cs in a job provided satisfaction and their 
non-existence did not cause dissatisfaction, but merely a lack of satis- 
faction. Under the head Inn of hygienic components, he Included company 
policy and admi ni stf^ati on, supervision, salary, i nterpersona I relations 
( superv i s i on ) and v.'orkinq conditions. Hygienic charactert sties were 
said to fjffect the degree of dissatisfaction with the job» Thus, a 
high salary would not cause satisfaction, but merely reduce dissatisfac- 
t i on , 

Hertzberq may have been extreme In d I chotom i z i ng Job character^ 
i sties into two types and treating them as orthogonal factors. It Is 
true that the hygienic factors are extrinsic to the activity and so do 
not provide satisfaction to the individual during the performance of 
a task^ Fiut the anticipation of the reward (e*g*, money) may be satis- 
fying* One may take pleasure not only in doing a Job well but also in 
expecting that one may pet paid well. Moreover, some of the factors 
that Hertzbarg included under the heading of motivational, such as 
respons ! b f 1 i ty and advancement, could not be included In the task-- 
intrinsic definition, for their reward, delivered to the worker in the 
form of recognition, advancement, etc,, is not Inherent in the nature 
of the task itself. 

Jobs differ in the Initial proportion of intrinsic and extrin- 
sic motivational components. These differences may, in part, be due to 
the flexibility and amount of structure built into them by the employer 
or by the previous occupants. A Job description is usually a poor 
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exDOsition of these relationships and knov/ledqe of the prooortion of the 
intrinsic component is oenerally transmitted by word of mouth, usually 
from other emplovees in the orqan i zat i on . Thus a prospective employee 
may ask how much freedom to “oc your own thing" there is on the job, or 
"how much does the boss ride you?" Thes- questions are mainly directed 
to ascertaininp the amount of flexibility existent in the Job that 
would allow scope for interest and personal qrowth. 

One minht expect that jobs with less potential for intrinsic 
satisfaction would be deslaned to yield qreater extrinsic reward - higher 
salary, status, etc., hut the reverse is often the case. Blue collar 
Jobs that provide little satisfnction in their accomplishment are often 
poorly salaried and of low status. Their main source of satisfaction 
may be, as Menninqer stated, that they leave the worker exhausted. 
Realizing this, workers organize Into unions and demand Increases in 
extrinsic reinforcement. They insist on higher salaries and more task- 
extrinsic benefits such as pensions, medical care, shorter hours and 
longer vacations, for these rei nforcements are easily pinpointed and 
described in contracts. They are also measurable and distributable 
scross all employees in a company. They are also easier for the employer 



to del ! ver ^ 

Recently there has been a move by workers to demand that Jobs 
be restructured to provide greater interest. Unions are demanding that 
jobs be made less boring and repetitious. Gains of this kind are as 
rewarding to workers as is additional material reinforcement. 

In an attempt to describe a utopian society, Skinner, In 
W alden II (Skinner, 1962) proposed a credit system which would make it 
possible to evaluate Jobs in terms of the willingness of members of the 
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soc i i'o under'fakG i1“« In his ui"opi9 unplGBS*^nT Jobs* like clsanincj 

sewors, would have a hi ah value, i.e,, receive more labor-credits than 
more pleasant jobs. On the other hand , work I nq in the f lower aardens 
would have a extrinsic pay-off because it is so desirable, yisldino 

as it does much Greater intrinsic satisfaction. Skinner pointed ou 
that novornrnonts make some jobs, such as soldierinc| appear very honor^ 
able ...nd desirablo to attract volunteers. E?y raisinq the level of 
ex"Er ? ns ! c rewards, such as status and nrestiqe, they faci I Itate recruit 
(=j-|- j-Q that servl co - Private oroanizations also exaqqerate the statu^? 
or prestine of some Jobs v/hich have low Intrinsic payoff and for which 
they do not wish to pav hi oh salaries by provfdinq uniforms or titles 
for their personnel , 

Eventually the level of intrinsic motivation in every activity 
Is reduced to zero* A! I activities. If carried on lonq enough* become 
repetitious, boring rand routine. Usually activities are abandoned before 
they become boring, but if the extrinsic rewards are sufficiently great, 
activities may be carried on even after most or a I I of their intrinsic 
rnotivation is gone* Such activities may then be perceived as hateful, 
and what Is hated is the failure of the work to provide intrinsic reward* 
Such work Is then merely tolerated and any satisfaction derived is in 
anticipation of future rev/ards* 

This phenonemon Is not uniaue to blue collar workers. 
Professionals and executives, regardless of productivity, insist on 
annual Increments. For every year their Jobs tend to become a little 
less fun and a little more redundant* As the amounts of complexity and 
uncertainty are reduced through increased rehearsal and gain In compe- 
tence, as they become mundane, professionals and executives insist on 
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reolacinn the diminish, nn intrinsic, cliaracter of thoir Jobs with increasea 
cx t r i n s i c ra i n E o re ernen t . 

The SDoeu at which Jobs ^nd other activities evolve into pure 
worK aenends in narl on the characteristic of the BcMvity itself- Some 
names and jobs seem to have n hinh initial level of complexity and amb i - 
nuity. but are soon structured, readily mastered, and become repetitive 
and borinci quickly. Others allow qreater scope for players and workers 
to restructure their activities. Gamos and jobs that involve social 
interchanoe to a tarqe denree tend to remain excitinq and interesting 
lonner. For humans, the most complex and unpredictable elements in 
our environment, allow nreatest scope for flexibility and learning 

exper I ences . 

Hut interpersonal type Jobs also require the maximum degree 
of flexibility and adaptability in a worker. They require him to be 
tolerant of and to prefer stimulation with a high level of uncertainty 
and to react competently in the presence of high levels of umu-quity. 

This does not mean that he must abhor extrinsic reinforcement, but 
rather that he must insist on activities with hiah intrinsically moti- 

vatinq character. 

Maslow (1954) ordered the various motivating forces into a 
hierarchical structure, suggesting that extrinsic type needs such as 
physical security and biological stability are responded to primarily 
and only when these needs are quiescent are non-biologlca 1 or intrinsic 
motivators dominant. Without questioning the necessity of the hier- 
archical structure one can still accept the premise of the simultaneous 
existence of intrinsic and extrinsic forces within an individual. 

People who work in close contact with the complex environments of other 
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peoDle nust somehow bo somewhat of a risk-taker or stimulus seeker. 

Jobs invoi nq a hiqh aeqree of interpersonal contact often 
allow the introduction of novelty and ambinuity by the worker on the 
job. They also tend to be broad in scope and complex in nature so that 
they allow the possibility of aeveiopinq interests in particular aspects 
of the job, in specialization. Such jobs can also permit restructuring 
by different workers so that they may all be performinq seeminqiy Iden- 
tical but actually not the same jobs. 

A second factor that affects the rate of evolvement of a job 

to pure work must be souaht in the characteristics of the worker. Some 
people are more capable of rejuver-ting and maintaining fun and interest 
in a job. These people may have greater sensitivity to I rraqu I ar i t i es 
and uncertainties in a situation. They may be able to ferret out subtle 
nuances in situations that seem homooeneous and therefore mundane to 

others • 

Desmond Morris (1969) suggested a number of ways that people 
seem to react to boring environments. Among these are inventing novel 
activities or variations on familiar activities, artificially magnifying 
selected stimuli, and creating new problems to be solved. While he was 
concerned with exaggerated emphasis on these activities and stressed 
their unhealthy aspects, it must be recognized that moderate differences 
in these characteristics can be found among normal people everywhere, 
especially in their ability to generate variability on an everyday 
level. In fact, people who introduce novel arrangements of and new 
ways of reacting to ordinary situations are sometimes said to be creative 

and are lauded for their efforts. 

Final iy, some people are more motivated to work for extrinsic 

rewards. They are not entirely urconcerned with intrinsic satisfaction 
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and a sense of doinq a difficult Job well, but rather are motivated laraely 
bv money, status, ocjwer, etc. Haywood (1971) arqued that these people 
tend to orefer jobs that are predominantly work. ;.e., safe, structured 
and mundane jobs. Such workers may allow any job to become mundane and 
un i nterest i nq . They may also be attracted to the structured elements 
within a iob and ma v d r i ft tov/a rd s t tva I ov/ intrinsical ly mot i vat i nq 
nortions thereof, leavinp the exc ; 'i i nq , and possibly insecure components 
to otliers. Thus they may prefer repetitive, clearly defined activities, 
such as shop clerkinq, to less structured, more variable but less secure 

act i V i t i nr , , tike comm i ss i on sa I es , 

Modern vocational couns€ 5 ling tends still to be concerned with 
Parson’s (1908) tfiree Ijroad activities, unders fond i nq the individual , 
understand i nq the needs of the v^orld of work and enmeshing the two. 
However, the determination of which character i st i cs of the worker and 
aspects of the work environment are important to he understood has 
varied from time to time and from theory to theory. This model arques 
that a vocational counselor should also concern himself with the three 
activities but should seek different measures. In the work environment 
he should seek to identify the initial proportions of intrinsic and 
extrinsic components of jobs. He should, in other words, not focus 
most of his examination on the shape of the job, its Job description, 
but rather on its shapelessness, on its potential for flexibility. 

The counselor should also concentrate on measuring the flexi- 
bility of the counselee, on his motivation to work in uncertain, fairly 
unstructured Jobs and on his ability to Induce novelty into games and 
jobs. Then, he should focus on enmeshing flexible workers with shape- 
less Jobs. 
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